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U.S. on ‘Brink of Depression,’ Meany Warns 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—The warning that America “stands on the brink of depression” has been sounded by AFL-CIO 
President George Meany in the strongest statement on the economic situation that he has yet made. The warning, showing the 
»Srowing concern of the AFL-CIO over the course that the recession and unemployment are taking, was made in identical let- 


ters to all members of Congress. 


Meany declared in his letter that 
anti-recession measures thus far 
adopted by Congress were “puny” as 
compared with the need and urged 
“the swift, meaningful action which 
the Congress has demonstrated in 
past crises.” 


Meany pointed out that as long ago as 
March 11 he had warned that unless 
March unemployment figures showed a 
seasonal drop of at least 200,000, the 
United States would be in serious trouble. 
“Instead of this drop,” he continued, 
“there has been an actual increase in 
March unemployment.” 

“Today more than 5,200,000 Americans 
are jobless,” Meany wrote. “Today more 
than 314 million Americans are working 
far less than a full work week, adding 
the economic equivalent of 1.3 million to 
the unemployment figure. As a practical 
matter then, nearly 9 42% of our labor 
force is jobless. Close to 45,000 workers 
are exhausting their unemployment com- 
pensation benefits every week. 


Union Members Suffer 
“It is on behalf of these people—these 
millions of American workers—that I am 


wewvriting you today. Many of them are 


members of our unions. All of them are 
members of that great human family 
that is America. Their suffering cannot 
be measured statistically. There are no 
statistics which can measure the fears 
of a worker and his family at a time like 
this. 

“Unless America acts now to stop this 
suffering, inevitably additional millions 
will soon join the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. Every important indicator con- 
tinues to point downward. There isn’t 
a single ray of sunshine on the economic 
scene, 

“The Congress of the United States 
thus faces a grave challenge. The coun- 
try is looking to you for the swift, mean- 
ingful action which the Congress has 
demonstrated ‘in past crises.” 

Meany charged that anti-recession 
measures already adopted and _ those 
which the Administration ig supporting 
“might pump up to a total of a billion 
dollars into the economy this year.” 

“But,” he continued, “at a time ‘when 
the United States is losing 25 billion 











HARRY S. TRUMAN 


THE BASIC CAUSE of the current recession, former Presi- 
dent Harry Truman told the House Banking Committee, is 
the departure from the philosophy of the Employment Act 
of 1946, setting out full production, full employment and 
maximum purchasing power as national objectives. He 
pressed hard for a tax cut and major public works programs 
to stem the recession, hit the Eisenhower “hard money” 
policy as an important factor in bringing on the slump. 








dollars a year in national production, 
this puny economic blood transfusion 
cannot possibly restore the economy to 
good health.” 

He called for “bolder action” and sin- 
gled out, for first attention, measures to 
relieve the plight of the unemployed and 
a substantial tax cut to affect primarily 


low and middle-income groups. Meany 
urged prompt action “before confidence 
in the bedrock soundness of our economy 
becomes undermined.” 

“To wait further weeks or months,” he 
said, “will only add to the suffering of 
millions and the need for more drastic 
and costly measures later.” 





Flection Wins Plunge Under GOP Appointees 





Labor Board Thwarts Union Growth 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—Labor victories in representation elections have plunged sharply under the present 
Eisenhower-appointed National Labor Relations Board. Analysis of statistics for the past eight years—five of 
them with a Republican-selected Board—shows that while unions won 73 percent of representation elections in 


1950 when the Democrats were in con- 
trol, they won only 61 percent in 1957, 
a new low. 


The same statistics reveal that while 
the number of employees for whom col- 
lective bargaining agents were selected 
reached 759,038 in 1950, the comparable 
figure for 1957 was only 269,050, a loss 
of almost half a million. 


Here is a chart of what has happened 
year by year: 


Percent No. Employees 
Year Won Represented 
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The. year 1953 marks the beginning of 
the period when Eisenhower appointees 
began to replace Truman appointees on 
the Board. Through 1953 the percentage 
of union victories ranged in the seventies. 
Beginning in 1954 when the new Board 
was well on its way and had begun to 
reverse previous decisions, the percent- 
age of union victories declined steadily 
yet its present low point. 


arious explanations have been given 








One is the general “anti-labor climate” 
that has been in existence during the 
past few years as conservative business 
forces have sought to follow up their 
Taft-Hartley victory of 1947 and under- 
cut labor still more. 

Another is a series of NLRB decisions 


that labor lawyers have complained favor 
employer positions over union positions. 
These decisions have encouraged man- 
agement more and more to resist organ- 
ization. 

Perhaps the most important of these 


decisions was the vast extension of em- 
ployer “free speech” rights granted by 
the Eisenhower-controlled Board. This 
has emboldened employers to put in- 
creasing pressure on their workers to 
vote against union representation. This, 
more than any other fact, may account 
for the steady drop in union victories. 


-Whatever the various reasons, the 
chart shows clearly that employers have 
grown stronger on the organization front 
and unions have grown weaker under the 
present NLRB. 





WASHINGTON, D.C.—As the nation waited with growing concern for Ad- 
ministration action to halt the economic recession, the President and his Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers came out of a huddle on whether or not there should 
be a tax cut to help stimulate the economy, Business Week magazine reported 
that three of the four advisers were opposed to a cut in taxes. The chairman 
of the Council, Raymond J. Saulnier, dissented from the majority view and was 
pressing for a tax reduction, the magazine observed. 


This looked good to many in labor and liberal circles, which favor tax cuts 
for low and middle income citizens as the quickest way te boost purchasing 
power and thus help revive the sagging economy. But as one read further into 
the article, Mr. Saulnier’s position was clarified: “He’s plugging for tax 
reform ... with stress on stimulating investment. A reduction in (tax) rates 
on business and the upper income brackets is inherent in this approach.” 
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for the next issue of The Record 
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What Delegates 
Of RWDSU 
Will Lobby For 


When 1,500 RWDSU delegates converge 
on Washington’s Capitol Hill April 29, 
they’ll be urging Congressmen to back a 
concrete legislative program designed to 
halt the recession and put America back 
to work. Point Number One on this pro- 
gram is the RWDSU’s chief legislative 
goal: extension of coverage under the fed- 
eral minimum wage law. 


RWDSU delegates will remind Con- 
gressmen that giving the many employ- 
ees who are not now covered by the min- 
imum wage law a boost to $1 an hour is 
not only a long overdue act of justice, 
but also a positive contribution to the na- 
tion’s fight against the recession. Wage 
increases for these lowest-paid workers 
will go right into the economy, giving 
consumer purchasing power a much- 
needed shot in the arm. 


Here are the major points that RWDSU 
delegates will press, and the particular 
bills they will urge Congressmen to vote 
for: 


1. Broaden coverage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and increase the minimum 
to $1.25 an hour. (Morse-Kelley bill.) 


2. Boost unemployment benefits to 
decent levels, and provide federal stand- 
ards to guarantee at least half of average 
weekly wage for 39 weeks. (Kennedy-Mc- 
Carthy bill). 


3. Cut income taxes for low-income and 
middle-income families by raising ex- 
emption for each individual to $700, in- 
stead of the present $600. 


4. Improve Social Security by increas- 
ing benefits for those now receiving them 
and those who will get them later, as well 
as raise the ceiling on old-age, survivors 
and disability benefits. (Forand bill). 


5. Develop federal aid plans for distress- 
ed areas (Douglas bill). 


6. Provide school construction aid now 
and put fede.al aid to education on a 
planned, long-term basis. 


7. Institute a housing program to pro- 
vide at least 2 million homes a year and 
lower interest rates to make home buy- 
ing easier. 


8. Start a comprehensive program of 
public works to replace slums with low- 
cost housing, build hospitals and recrea- 
tion centers, increase flood control on 
America’s rivers, and build roads. 
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The RWDSU rally in Washington April 29 will 
be the biggest in the union’s history, Inter- 
national officers predicted last week. Their esti- 
mate was based on the number of tickets al- 
ready allotted for the RWDSU’s special train 
from New York, as well as reports from locals 
in other states. A full week before the rally, 
the total number of delegates had topped the 
1,000 mark, with many more expected to be 
added during the final week. 


In addition to being the biggest ever held by 
the union, the timing of the RWDSU rally will 
make it the most important. Labor’s legislative 
experts, including the RWDSU’s own Kenneth 
A. Meiklejohn, point out that April 29 may well 
be a crucial date for important anti-recession 
legislation. On April 28, a key unemployment 
relief bill will be called up in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and debated until Thursday, when 
it will be voted on. RWDSU delegates will be 
visiting their Congressmen at exactly the right 
time to ask them to vote for the bill and other 
urgently needed legislation to Put America Back 
to Work. 


Kennedy, Reuther to Address Delegates 


The chief legislative objectives of the rally are 
extension of coverage under the minimum wage 
law, and support of the AFL-CIO program to 
halt unemployment. These will be pressed by 
an expected 1,500 RWDSU delegates at conferen- 
ces with their Congressmen, following a briefing 
session which will be addressed by Senator John 
F. Kennedy and United Auto Workers Pres. Wal- 
ter P. Reuther. 


Pres. Max Greenberg, who will chair the Wash- 
ington meeting, has also arranged an appoint- 
ment with Rep. Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, to present him with 
petitions bearing more than 20,000 signatures of 
RWDSU members. The petions call upon Congress 
to broaden coverage under the federal minimum 
wage law. 


A number of employers’ representatives will 
also be joining the RWDSvUers in the capital, to 
present their own arguments for government ac- 
tion to halt the recession. District 65, whose 





1,900 Due in Washington for Rally 
To ‘Put America Back to Work’ 








Sen. John F. Kennedy Walter Reuther 


members have been hard hit by unemployment, 
has invited several leading employers to partici- 
pate in the rally. They and union representatives 
will be meeting with Sen. John Sparkman and 
Rep. Wright Patman, Congressional experts on 
the problems of small business, as well as Wen- 
dell Barnes, head of the U. S. Small Business 
Administration, and other government figures. 


Union Leaders Joining Delegation 


Also expected to join in the RWDSU rally are 
several top leaders of the AFL-CIO, who will 
be in Washington April 29 for the opening of a 
three-day meeting of the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council. In addition, a number of state and 
city labor leaders will join RWDSU delegations 
going to Washington. One such leader is Morris 
Iushewitz, secretary-treasurer of the New York 
City CIO Council, who will be on the RWDSU’s 
special train April 29, along with an expected 
800 delegates from New York, New Jersey and 
Philadelphia. 


All in all, the April 29 rally promises to be not 
only the biggest, but the best ever! Look for com- 
plete news and photo coverage in the next issue 
of The Record. 





Noted Labor Lawyer to Serve RWDSU 


Arthur J. Goldberg, one of the nation’s out- 
standing labor lawyers, has been retained by the 
Retail, Wholesale and Dept. Store Union to serve 
as Washington counsel, it was announced last 
week by Pres. Max Greenberg. Mr. Goldberg will 
represent the union in cases coming before the 
National Labor Relations Board and other gov- 
ernment agencies. 


Mr. Goldberg is senior partner of the Washington 
law firm of Goldberg, Feller and Bredhoff. He is spe- 
cial counsel for the AFL-CIO, and general counsel] for 
its Industrial Union Department. He also serves as 
general counsel. for the United Steelworkers and rep- 
resents other unions as well. 


During the merger negotiations that preceded the 
uniting of AFL and CIO, Mr. Goldberg played an im- 
portant role. A recent book by him described the steps 
that_led to the merger of the two federations. Most 
recently, he has been prominent in the news in con- 
nection with his service as counsel to the AFL-CIO 
Ethical Practices Committee. 


A native. of Chicago, Mr. Goldberg was admitted to 
the Illinois bar in 1929. During World War HO, he serv- 
ed in the Office of Strategic Services and as a major 
in the Army. A close associate of the late Philip Mur- 
ray from 1948 until Murray’s death in 1952, Mr. Gold- 
berg was one of those who took the lead in establishing 
the Philip Murray Memorial Fund, which he served 
as trustee and director. 


‘Valuable Contribution’ Seen 


In announcing Mr. Goldberg’s appointment as Wash- 
ington counsel of the RWDSU, Pres. Greenberg said: 
“The increasing volume of legal work in Washington 
has made it necessary for us to retain counsel in that 
city. We are very glad that we will now have the ser- 
vices of so distinguished an attorney as Arthur J. Gold- 





ARTHUR GOLDBERG 


berg. I am sure he will make a valuable contribution 
to the RWDSU, just as he has to other unions he 
represents.” 


Pres. Greenberg noted that two years ago the increas- 
ed volume of RWDSU legislative activities had made 
necessary the appointment of Kenneth A. Meiklejohn 
as legislative representative, a post in which Mr. Meikle- 
john will continue.to serve the RWDSU, 
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. ILGWU Wins Penn. Strike; 
Fights Gangster-Employers 


WILKES-BARRE, Pa. (PAI)—The Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union, which 
successfully crushed gangster-employers in 
the New York dress industry, is continuing its 
efforts to accomplish the same thing in Penn- 
sylvania with a strike victory under its belt. 

Some 60 dress contracting firms in Pennsylvania, 
after a six-weeks strike, have agreed to individual 
contracts. They held out after dress manufacturers 
in seven Northeastern states settled March 5 after 
a@ one-week strike. 

This fact, together with the union’s announced 
refusal to negotiate any more with the Pennsylvania 
Garment Manufacturers Association, has left the 
PGMA, spearhead of the resistance to the ILGWU, 
virtually dismantled, ILGWU Union Pres. David 
Dubinsky said. 

The ILGWU head described the PGMA as under 
“sinister influences.” During the strike, the union 
said, the terms of settlement with PGMA were 
reached six times only to be vetoed by unknown forc- 
es. Of the original group of jobbers and PGMA 
contractors, empluying about 25,000 workers in the 
state who were struck, only 15 contractors and 5 
jobbers, with 1,400 workers, are still on strike. 

‘Sinister Elements’ 

Dubinsky called the settlement a substaatial vic- 
ew tory for the workers and said that the “sinister 
elements who challenged the union’s program of 
stability and enforcement of agreements now re- 
main only as a remnant.” 

“These characters cannot defeat you,” he declar- 
ed. ““You’ve made history. You've redeemed the name 
of Pittston.” 

In Washington, the McClellan Select Senate Com- 
mittee said it is investigating reports that “terror- 
ism by gangsters posing as responsible businessmen” 
has disrupted labor peace in the Pennsylvania gar- 
ment industry. 

Committee Counsel Robert Kennedy said investi- 
gators were concentrating on the Pittston-Wilkes- 
Barre-Scranton area. 

Among those operating dress shops in the area, 
according to Kennedy, are Gaetano (Three-Fingers 
Brown) Luchese, Russell Bufalino, a delegate to the 
Appalachian, N. Y. gangsters convention, and Harry 
Rosen, a convicted narcotics smuggler. 


The Old Shell Game 


LANSING, Mich. (PAI)—Gov. G. Mennen Wil- 
liams, speaking to a State unemployment confer- 
ence here, charged that the Republicans are using 
the old shell game on jobless workers. Williams said 
that when he was in Washington the Republican 
argument was that the problem of aid to the unem- 
ployed should be left to the states. In Michigan, 
‘he said, the GOP has stalled action on unemploy- 
ment compensation proposals with the argument 
that nothing should be done in Lansing until Con- 
gress acts. 





George H. Coppers, president of Na- 


down a bit. Net income: $5,146,045 ... 
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HOLLYWOOD’S WILLIAM HOLDEN and Ma- 
rie MacDonold rehearse for radio play ‘Boomer 
Jones,” to be heard coast to coast, Sunday, May 
4 on ABC. The play depicts building of the 
International Association of Machinists, AFL- 
CIO, now celebrating 70th birthday. Check your 
ABC station for time of show. 





Company Financial Reports 
Inadequate for Bargaining 


WASHINGTON—The typical company financial 
statement is not an adequate tool for measuring 
future effects of a collective bargaining settlement, 
an AFL-CIO publication declared. 

The Collective Bargaining Report issued by the 
Dept. of Research added that a financial statement 
is not by itself an adequate guide “to the wage level 
which a company can afford.” 

The typical statement is highly condensed or sum- 
marized, masking many of “the distincticns mean- 
ingful for bargaining purposes,” the report said. 

The report cites some methods used in financial 
reports to understate profits: 

1—If a new plant and equipment are depreciated 
very quickly the “expense” figure on the books is 
enlarged and the current profit figure correspond- 
ingly reduced. 

2—A company may place an unnecessarily large 
amount of income into reserves or “contingency” 
funds for various purposes rather than into the 
profit total. 

4—Inventory valuation policy based on replace- 
ment cost rather than actual cost means an under- 
statement of profits earned during periods of rising 
prices. 
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Ohio Protestant Churches 
Blast Work Proposal 


COLUMBUS (PAI)—The Protestant church- 
es in Ohio have joined the Catholic Bishops 
of Ohio in opposition to a so-called “right to 
work” proposal now being pushed in this state. 

A statement, adopted by the General Assembly 
of the Ohio Council of Churches meeting here, de- 
clared that “it should be made clear that the pro- 
posal would not provide work for any unemployed 
and that it would deny the freedom of labor unions 
and employers to choose the form of union security 
known as the union shop.” 

Earlier, a statement issued by the Ohio Catholic 
Welfare Conference and approved by the Catholic 
Bishops of Ohio called “right to work” laws “un- 
wise state intervention . . that would not solve 
our problems.” 

‘Matter of Concern’ 

The complete statement of the Ohio Council of 
Churches follows: 

“The current proposal to place on the ballot in 
Ohio a constitutional change being called by its pro- 
ponents a ‘right to work’ or ‘freedom of choice’ 
amendment is a matter for the concern not alone 
of the workers and employers directly affected. 
but of all citizens of the state. 

“The Public Affairs Committee of the Ohio Coun- 
cil of Churches believes it should be made clear that 
the proposal would not provide work for any un- 
employed, and that it would deny the freedom of la- 
bor unions and employers to choose the form of 
union security known as the union shop, which is 
permitted by federal law. 

“It confers not a right to work but a right to share 
the benefits of organization without sharing its 
responsibility. A truthful descriptive title would be 
‘compulsory open shop,’ not ‘right to work.’ 

“The Ohio Council of Churches endorsed the state- 
ment of the Executive Board of the’ Division of 
Life and Work of the National Council of Churches 
that ‘union membership as a basis of continued 
employment should be neither required nor forbid- 
den by law: the decision should be left to agree- 
ment by management and labor throughout the proc- 
ess of collective bargaining.’ 

“We urge the citizens of Ohio to reject legal pro- 
posals which will make either the open or union 
shop compulsory. Such proposals are undesirable 
and incompatible with the development of such 
management-labor relations as are in accord with 
public interest.” 





Every Knock a Boost? 


CHICAGO (PAI)—Pensions, for which the unions 
fought hard and won, may be established in a new 
arena soon—the prize fighting arena, that is. 

The International Boxing Club said it was willing 
to work up a pension program, admitting that the 
roar of the crowd has an intoxicating ring for box- 
er’s ears but that it will hardly buy food, medicine 
and security. 





in the similar period a year ago. 
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tional Biscuit Co., says ‘‘the recession is 
already showing signs of righting it- 
self,” reported his company’s first quar- 
ter net earnings are expected to show 
a slight improvement over last year’s 
initial three months .. . U.S. Shoe Corp. 
announced signing of an agreement to 
acquire exclusive use of the name 
“Selby” 4m the manufacture, sales, ad- 
vertising. and distribution of Selby 
shoes in the United States. 
. . 

Labor Department’s Commissioner of 
Statistics, Ewan Clague says there's 
“some hope” of lower food prices—and 
as a result, a lower consumer price in- 
dex—by late spring. Despite the reces- 
sion, the consumer price index has con- 
tinued to rise. As of February it was 
122.5% of the 1947-49 average. Clague 
said prices for durable and soft goods 
Were weakening but were being offset 
by rises in the cost of services, so the 
index ig being governed now by the 
price of food, and that is still going up. 
Food prices make up 30% of the total 
index. 

Kroger Co. reported record sales and 
earnings for the first quarter of 1958, 
though the rate of gain in sales slowed 


Sales and earnings of R.H. Macy & Co. 

rose in the year ended Feb. 1 from a 

year earlier, company reported. For the 

full year the company reported sales of 

$454,165,634, up from $430,309,042 in 

the 53-week period ending Feb. 2, 1957. 
ca * o 


Nation’s variety stores are fighting 
Sunday selling. In strongly worded 
statement at annual ‘meeting, Variety 
Stores Assn. called on members for “ac- 
tive leadership at community level” in 
arousing public opinion against Sunday 
openings. The group’s 8,000 member 
stores do a combined volume of $3,800,- 
000,000. The association was careful not 
to exert pressure on :-member stores 
whose Sunday openings were forced on 
them by local competition. 
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Sales of women’s and misses’ dresses 
in Canadian department stores are run- 
ning 7% higher than in 1957, the Sta- 
tistics Bureau reported ... First quar- 
ter earnings of the Simmons Co.-“failed 
by a small margin to cover our first 
quarter 70-cent -dividend,” Grant G. 
Simmons Jr., president, said at the an- 
nual meeting. 

J.L, Hudson store in the Eastland 


underground receiving platforms and 
basement space for fast receiving, pric- 
ing and movement of merchandise to 
sales floors ... Some of big retail food 
chains have sliced from two to six cents 
a pound from retail prices of their own 
brands of bagged and vacuum-packed 
roasted coffees. Cuts made by A&P, 
Kroger, Grand Union, H. C. Bohack Co. 
and Nattonal Tea Co. No reductions were 
announced by big independent roasters, 
who pared their wholesale prices three 
cents a pound ‘ast February when prices 
of chain brands were not changed. No 
cuts were made in instant coffee prices. 
Cuts attributed to lower prices of green 
coffees, mostly on Brazilian types. 


National Dairy reported net earnings 
for. the first quarter rose to $8,347,000 
from net in last year’s initial three 
months. of $7,795,000. Preliminary fig- 
ures show sales for the operating quar- 
ter climbed to $358,380,000 from $350,- 
240,000 in 1957's first three months... 
Consolidated Foods, Chicago canner, 
processor and distributor, increased its 
earnings to $4,607,765 in the thirty-six 
weeks ended March 8 from $2,703,503 


Sales of Lane Bryant rose to a new 
high in the year ended Jan. 31 but 
earnings showed a slight decline from 
the preceding year. Sales in 1958 fiscal 
year were $71,919,464, against $68,186,- 
984 a year earlier. Net income was $1,- 
909,416 compared with $2,019,096, in 
| 
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W.T. Grant Co., operating 691 va- 
riety stores, had record sales of $406,- 
337,450 in the year ended Jan. 31. After 
providing $9,318,000 for taxes, the 
earnings for the fiscal year ended Jan. 
31 were $8,945,632 .. . The eight major 
department stores in the New York met- 
ropolitan area did better in March than 
in the corresponding period of 1957. 
Sales on average were 12% above the 
year before, according to a New York 
Times survey .. . Federated Depart- 
ment Stores registered all-time high 
totals in sales, net income and per share 
earnings during the 52-week fiscal year 
ended Feb. 1, 1958. For the year, sales 
totaled $635,591,528, an increase of 5.7% 
over the previous year’s total of $601,- 
491,511. 

Compiled by BARBARA D. SKEETER 
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RWDSUer Michael Mann 
Takes High Labor Post 


Nertheast 





Pay Raise, Welfare Plan Won . 











NEW YORK CITY—Michael Mann, a CIO leader for many years who 
won his organizing spurs as a member of the RWDSU in Chitago 20 years 
ago, has been appointed director of the New York-New Jersey Region of 





Sec.-Treas. Al Heaps (1.) congratulates Mike Mann on his appointment ag AFL-CIO 
director for New York and New Jersey. 


AFL-CIO, which includes the largest union membership in the Seaton, In 
1953 Mann was named to head this region for the CIO, and he served in that 
capacity until the merger of AFL-CIO, when he became assistant director for 


the merged organization. He was moved 
up to the post of director with the re- 
tirement of former director William Col- 
lins, 


Mike Mann hails from Dublin,, Ire- 
land, where he had his first experiences 
with the struggles of working men to 
form unions. Especially vivid is his mem- 
ory of a tram car workers’ strike, which 
was carried on in the face of brutal 
anti-union activity by the police. With 
this experience etched in his mind, Mike 
emigrated to the United States, where 
over 25 years he was involved in and 
helped lead similar struggles as the CIO 
was born and matured. 


Joining a local of retail clerks, Mike 
was elected a year later as a delegate 
to the Chicago Federation of Labor. 
When his local joined RWDSU-CIO 
Mike was named to the post of ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Chicago CIO 
Council. It was during these days that 


Local 50 Teams 
With District 65 
To Sign Shop 


NEW YORK CITY—Two sections of 
the RWDSU have teamed up in a drive to 
organize the Manhattan Adhesive Co., a 
firm whose low wages and poor conditions 
make it an unfair competitor of shops 
in the same industry which are organ- 
ized in the two unions—Local 50 and 
District 65. 


Local 50 started working on the shop 
after completing contract negotiations 
with the Stein-Davies Co., during which 
the employer complained bitterly of the 
competition he was facing from uwunor- 
ganized firms. ‘65’ members from the 
Van Iderstine Co. made contact among 
the Manhattan workers after similar 
complaints from their employer. 

When the organizing efforts of each 
union became known to the other, Local 
50 Pres. Frank Scida and ‘65’ Sec.-Treas. 
Cleveland Robinson got together and 
worked out a joint «ampaign. Scida said 
that when the shop is organized and a 
contract negotiated, the question of 
which union will administer the contract 
will be put to the workers for their de- 
cision. 

The Manhattan workers’ rates are far 
below those earned in similar shops or- 
ganized in RWDSU. The conditions of 
work, unpleasant at their best, were 
termed “miserable” by the two union 
leaders. 
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he met Al Heaps, now secretary-treas- 
urer of the RWDSU, and Hank An- 
derson, now president of the RWDSU’s 
Chicago Joint Board. 


He worked closely with Heaps and An- 
derson in building the Chicago locals of 
RWDSU during 10 years as a leader of 
the Chicago CIO. In 1945 Mike was ap- 
pointed by the late CIO Pres. Philip Mur- 
ray to direct CIO activities in the State 
of Illinois, and in 1952 was named to 
the eastern region, which took in New 
York and New Jersey. He still holds and 
treasures his membership in RWDSU. 


Phone Answer Group 
Gains in Arbitration 


NEW YORK CITY—Wage increases of 5 cents an hour, establishment 

of a welfare plan, 5-cent boosts in the minimum rate, and a number of 
other improvements were won in an arbitrator’s award on the contract 
reopener between Local 780 and the employers’ Association of Telephone 
Answering Services, ‘780’ Pres. Jerry Fischer announced. The award covers 


about 1,400 employees in 160 offices. 

The reluctance of the employers to 
agree to any improvements in the con- 
tract, which caused the failure of nego- 
tiations and made an arbitration neces- 
sary, was carried over into the arbitra- 
tion sessions. But a strong presentation 
of the union’s case by members of the 
‘7180’ negotiating committee, stressing the 
workers’ great need in the face of the 
constantly rising cost of living, resulted 
in an award providing most of the gains 
that had been sought. 

Reopening Next April 

The award, including the wage and 
minimum increases, is effective April 1, 
1958. 

Improvements won, in addition to the 
wage increases, include: 

@ A welfare plan to be negotiated in 
30 days. If negotiations fail, the arbitra- 
tor will set up a plan; 

@® Two weeks’ paid vacation after 2 
years instead of 3; 

@ Time and a half pay after 8 hours 
in one day for those on a regular 8-hour- 
day schedule, as long as the regular 
schedule is completed; 

@ At least two operators on duty in 
an office between 8 a.m. and 8 p.m. on 
weekdays, except in Nassau, Suffolk and 
Westchester offices; 

@® Pay for 3 of the 6 contract holidays 
when not worked; 

@ Time and a half for a sixth or sev- 
enth work day in one week; 

@ Reclining chair or other rest seat 





and first aid kit to be furnished by em- 
ployers in each office; 


@® Work schedules to’ be made up one 
week in advance, except for relief em- 
ployees; 

@ Statements of earnings and deduc- 
tions every pay day. 

Among the union demands which the 
arbitrator denied were paid sick leave, 
premium pay for night work on Saturday 
or Sunday as such. 

Fischer praised the rank and file nego- 
tiating committee for “doing a fine, 
strong job, both during negotiations and 
at the arbitration.” The committee was 
led by Fischer and Sec.-Treas. Dale 
Buckius, 


Raise, Health Plan Won 
By Bronx Superintendents 


NEW YORK CITY—RWDSWU Local 670 
has signed, on behalf of 40 Bronx apart- 
ment house superintendents, a three year 
agreement with the Mercury Manage- 
ment Co., Org. Joseph Caliva reported. 

The contract provides general increases 
of $8 monthly; 2 additional holidays, 
making a total of 10; doctor care through 
the Health Insurance Plan of Greater 
New York, plus coverage for hospitaliza- 
tion, and $1,000 life insurance, 


Local 670 Business Mgr. Tom Bagley, 
Org. Caliva, and Shop Steward John 
Finger led the union negotiators. 








At District 65 ‘Salute to Israei 





Sen. Morse Hits GOP Foreign Policy 


NEW YORK—United States Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon, Israeli Vice-Consul Yaakov Morris, and RWDSU 
Exec. Vice Pres. Arthur Osman joined one thousand members of District 65 in the union’s Salute to Israel at the 
‘65’ Center April 19, marking the nation’s tenth anniversary. 


In a scathing attack on the “trend to- 
ward government -by secrecy,” Senator 
Morse accused the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration of “taking the Fifth” to hide the 
truth about its foreign policy. Denounc- 
ing the shipment of arms to the Arab 
states, and their denial to Israel, he said 
neither power should receive arms, or 
both should. He described Israel as “the 
only beachhead of democracy in the Mid- 
dle East.” 


“The Administration does not dare tell 


ER 


Sen. Wayne Morse, center, at District 65’s 





the American people the truth about its 
foreign policy,” he said, “because they 
would demand a change of administra- 
tion within a fortnight.” He charged 
that the Administration is supporting 
“totalitarian dictatorships” in the Near 
East and Latin America. 


Sen. Morse had high praise for District 
65 in his opening remarks, declaring: 
“I congratulate District 65 for the 





= —Record Photo by Kerness & Bowman 
Salute to Israel, with ‘65’ Pres. David 


Livingston (1) and RWDSU Exec. Vice-Pres. Arthur Osman. 


magnificent job it is doing in the free 
labor movement in America. I have 
been so impressed with what I have 
seen here that I’m going to spend half 


a day at your building seeing this un- 
ion at work, because I think it will 
give me information that will be of 
help to me in my work as 2 member 
of the Labor Committee of the Senate.” 


The Senator repeated his position that 
there should be an end to nuclear weap- 
ons testing by all nations, because of the 
danger of radioactive fallout to the fu- 
ture of the human race. 

Sen. Morse was introduced to the 
audience by ‘65’ Pres. David Livingston 
as “one of the outstanding figures in the 
defense of Israel ... the leading con- 
sistent liberal in the Senate of the Unit- 
ed. States.” 

Osman, founder of ‘65’, said that Is- 
rael’s survival is threatened by lack of 
friendly relations in the rest of the world. 
He added: “Israel is a product of peace 
and is dependent on peace. We can make 
the best contribution to both the sur- 


-vival of Israel and the survival of our 


nation and the world by doing every- 
thing in our power to help create genuine 
peace and friendship in the world.” 
‘65’ Vice-Pres. Frank Brown announced 
that over $6,000 had been raised for Is- 
rael by the union’s Jewish Affairs Com- 
mittee, of which he ig chairman, and 
which sponsored the anniversary celeb- 
ration. Molly Picon headed a gala en- 
tertainment program. 
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The Midwest 








Lawmakers Lock Out Michigan Jobless 


LANSING, (PAI)—The Republican Legisla- 
mae locked out the unemployed citizens of 
chigan. More than 4,400 unemployed workers 
@ame to the capitol to present their pleas for 
tion only to find themselves barred from the 
egislative chambers. They journeyed here from 
every part of the state—many traveled hun- 
dreds of miles from the westernmost-reaches of 
the Upper Peninsula—to seek redress of griev- 
ances as guaranteed by the Constitution. But 
the Republicans weren’t there to hear them. 


They ducked out. They went into early session 
for about ten minutes and then recessed until 8 p.m., 
éafely past the time that the unemployed workers 
were scheduled to leave Lansing in their chartered 
buses. A good many of the Republican senators took 
ff for the Lansing Country Club—as guests of the 
Brarysier lobbyist. They wouldn’t be bothered by job- 
workers there. 
The workers had expected an audience. The 
legislators had long notice that they would be called 


upon. The workers weren't at all certain that the Re- 
ublicans would give them a sympathetic h q 
ut they were sure that they would at least be heard. 


Quick Recess Voted 


After all, these workers sat and listened as the Re- 

ublican state ehairman stated the GOP’s case at a 

orning meeting in the Civic Center. But while they 
were listening to his assurances of Republican sym- 
pathy, Republican legislators at the capitol a block 
away were voting a quick recess so they wouldn’t have 
to listen to the complaints of jobless citizens. 


The Michigan State AFL-CIO called the rally so 
that unemployed workers could be brought up to date 
on the job programs of both the Democratic and 
Republican parties. Governor Williams explained his 
party’s plans. Lawrence B. Lindemer, as state chair- 
man, presented the Republican viewpoint. 


The jobless thousands were angered when Linde- 
er told them their problems were “psychological.” 
ey were boiling mad when later they were locked 

out of the legislative chambers in another Republican 


example of misapplied psychology. 

Democratic legislators, however, were on hand, 
They promised their constituents that they would con- 
tinue fighting for an extension of compensation pay- 
ments to a period of 39 weeks at a rate at least equal 
to half their regular earnings. That program is in 
line with the recommendations of both Governor Wil- 
liams and President Eisenhower. 

Most of the unemployed workers came here in 
chartered buses and most of them were from outside 
of Wayne County. Never before had a union con- 
ference brought that many people to the capitol, nor 
from as many different regions of the state. 

Although Republicans claimed sympathy for the 
unemployed, they said they wouldn’t let emotions 
cloud their judgment. They'll wait until the middle 
of May before deciding if they’ll do anything. 

State AFL-CIO Pres. August Scholle said this was 
just another of a series of examples of Republican 
callousness. 

“It is because of cold-hearted actions such as 
this,” he said, “that the Republican Party cannot ex- 
pect the support of working people.” 









More Progress 
~ Reported in 
Black's Talks 


ATERLOO, Ia.—Further pro- 
ress has been registered in talks 
ith Black’s department store man- 

agement aimed at completing a first 
ontract covering the 325 employees, 
egional Dir. Al Evanoff reported. 
The negotiators have nailed down, with 
ust one or two minor exceptions, the 
ontract’s language as it deals with all 
issues but wage rates and seniority. Re- 
garding wages, the company has claim- 
ed a business fall-off due to the reces- 
éion. . L | 
Evanoff observed that this city has 
ot shown any important signs of econ- 
mic slowdown, that there is little un- 
é@mployment, and that the company is 
@xaggerating somewhat to support its 
ition that it cannot afford to give a 
age increase. 
The negotiations have been on since 
‘arch, following the NLRB election Feb. 
0 in which the workers voted for RWDSU 
cal 860, 


Grievance Procedure Set 


Among the latest items to be agreed 
m are pay for any of the 6 contract 
Botiass that fall on a worker’s day off, 
d a grievance procedure in which the 
mpany recognizes the union commit- 
» and agrees to pay them for time 
while handling a grievance. The 
t step of the grievance procedure is 
under discussion. 
Also open is the issue of seniority. The 
ployees want seniority to apply on a 
re-wide basis, at least where this is 
ctical. The company has countered 
th a proposal for seniority only with- 
fF the various departments, with rela- 
vely few exceptions. 


Salty Solution 


SALT LAKE CITY—New proof that 
ion workers are often brighter than 
eir upper bracket employers in think- 
ng up solutions for industrial problems 
as disclosed at the huge Bingham open 
it copper mine near the Great Salt Lake. 
e Kennecott Copper Corp. had wracked 
ts best scientific brains for decades— 
‘utilely—for some solution to the year- 
ter-year problem of winter ice forming 
rail spurs carrying copper ore from 
@ mines to outside. Nothing, not even 

w-torch heat, gave an answer. 
Then suddenly it occurred to members 
the Railroad Brotherhoods that they 
ere just a few miles from Salt: Lake, 
doesn’t freeze even in the worst 
ters because it is 27% salt. The un- 
men, acting on their own inspiration, 
filling two tank cars with 29,000 
of water from Salt Lake—at no 
at all—and once or twice a week 

it over the tracks. 
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They Led Successful Talks at Borden’s in Portsmouth. 





Pay Hikes Up to 38c an Hour 
At Borden's in Portsmouth, O. 


PORTSMOUTH, O.—A happy group of Borden’s Dairy employees here 
greeted with unanimous approval on April 1, a contract settlement providing 
overall rate increases of 38 cents an hour in one year for plant employees, 


Int’l Rep. Edgar L. Johnson reported. 

Base pay and commission increases for 
retail and wholesale route salesmen bring 
them increases averaging about $4.25 in 
their weekly earnings. 


‘Twenty cents of the overall rate boost 
for plant employees is in direct cash. The 
balance is due to a reduction in working 
hours—from 48 to 45 hours—which goes 
into effect next Oct. 1. Along with the 
hour cut, a sixth working day will be 
eliminated at that time. 


The plant employees, who comprise the 
hourly paid group, won 8-cent hourly in- 
creases retroactive*to Feb. 1, and will get 
another 12 cents an hour next June 1. 

Also established was paid funeral leave 
of three days in case of death in an em- 
ployee’s family. 





Johnson and Unit Chairman Jim Wil- 
liams led a negotiating committee con- 
sisting of Jack Tipton, Elmer Humphreys, 
Vern Hauld, Don. Sylvia, Ed May, Dick 
Scott and Bill Sturgill. 


Jobless Get Surplus Food 


BELOIT, Wise. (PAI)—Following the 
appearance of State CIO Pres. Charles 
M. Schultz and Community Services Dir, 
Wilbert Walter before a county board, a 
surplus food program for jobless citizens 
has been started in this hard-hit in- 
dustrial city. The food will be used to 
supplement and not replace food now 
furnished by welfare agencies. 


Ansonia Shoe 
Organized 
In Chicago 


CHICAGO, Ill—A newly opened 
pilot store of Ansonia Shoes, which 
will be followed by additional stores 
in this city, has been organized by 
the Chicago Joint Board, Pres. Hen- 
ry Anderson reported. 


The new store is part of A. S. Beck 
Shoe Corp. Many stores operatng under 
both the Beck and Ansonia labels are 
organized in RWDSU locals in the New 
York City metropolitan area, as are the 
big Beck warehouse and home office. 


At a National Labor Relations Board 
hearing April 10, the president of the 
company appeared, coming from New 
York to press the company’s claim that 
it is not in interstate commerce, and 
therefore not under the jurisdiction of 
the NLRB. 


Stores in Other States 


Union representatives labeled the claim 
an attempt to dodge a labor board elec- 
tion and avoid unionization of this and 
future stores in this city. Anderson point- 
ed out that as part of a chain with 
stores in other states, the firm -clearly 
comes under the jurisdiction of the NLRB. 


A majority of the employees signed 
up in quick order last February, with 
most of the organizing work done by 
the two leading members, Gilbert Sliv- 
ka and Henry Vandermyer, both of 
whom testified for the union at the 
board hearing. The store employs 
salesmen, cashiers and stock workers. 


Anderson said the workers were sched- 
uled to meet last week, as The Record 
went to press, to decide on what steps 
to take to win recognition if the NLRB 
fails to take the case. Illinois itself has 
no labor board. 





Chicago Members Train to Aid Unemployed 


CHICAGO, Ill—With unemploy- 
ment and short work weeks in 
several plants beginning to hit the 
Ghicago Joint Board, an intensive train- 
ing course in the use of community serv- 
ices has been started for members of 
Joint Board locals, Pres. Henry Ander- 
son announced. 

Graduates of the class will make up 
a standing committee whose members 
will be specialists in helping fellow mem- 
bers to find aid through various publie 


and private agencies, as well as helping 
members to file for unemployment in- 
surance benefits. 

The course, being led by Larry Keller 
of the Cook County CIO Council, started 
April 9 and will run for a total of eight 
weeks, with once-a-week sessions of two 
hours each. About 30 members are at- 
tending, among them all the Joint Board 
officers. 

Two plants in which the work week 
has been cut are Johnson and Crystal 
Pure Candy Companies. Lay-offs of a 


sizeable group of workers have hit the 
Clark Candy shop. 


Elsewhere. among Joint Board locals, 
the 60 workers at Top Flight Model Co. 
makers of airplane model kits, rejected 
as inadequate a company offer to settle 
a contract expiration with wage increases 
of three cents an hour in each of two 
years. The workers seek at least an eight- 
cent boost this year, plus corrective 
measures in the incentive system. Joint 
Board Rep. Emanuel Galladora is lead- 
ing the union negotiating committee. 
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Union Asks 
New Vote at 
Tenn. A& P 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn.—aAgainst a 
background of furious anti-union 
activities by A&P management 
going back to last July, when the 
RWDSU organizing campaign start- 


ed, almost every one of the 165 em- 


ployees of nine A & P supermarkets 
in this area turned out for an NLRB 
election April 9 which gave the un- 
ion 76 votes and “no union” 82, with 
five votes challenged. Another union 
which had intervened, the Retail 
Pp Int’l. Ass’n., got no votes at 
all. 


Int’l Rep. Ed Rosenhahn, who has led 
the drive, quickly filed objections to the 
election, citing many union-busting tac- 
tics used by the company before and up 
to the election itself. 


If, as is expected, the labor board up- 
holds the union’s objections, a new elec- 
tion will be scheduled in the near future. 


The union’s voting score was actually 
better than 76, with an additional four 
laid off employees casting pro-union 
ballots which the company challenged, 
and which therefore do not appear in the 
official tally. Rosenhahn also pointed out 
that the ballot of one supervisor who 
was permitted to vote was challenged by 
the union. Thus the score should read 
80 for the union to 81 against. 


Unfair Practices Cited 


Along with the objections, the union 
filed charges of unfair labor practices, 
detailing lay-offs and discharges of em- 
ployees most active in organizing their 
fellow A & P workers. Several of these 
discharged men continued to participate 
in the organizing campaign after they 
were fired by A & P, and Rosenhahn said 
that even now they are out talking to 
each store to make sure everyone knows 
the campaign is very much alive. 

Meanwhile, the union has challenged 
A & P to give the wage increases so 
sorely needed by the workers. Because 
of the delays that resulted from com- 
pany roadblocks, a post-election union 
leaflet said, “A & P employees are los- 
ing much-needed wage increases which 
would have been negotiated by the un- 
ion long ago. They need increases up to 
$20 a week to bring their wages on a 
par with wages paid in organized super- 
markets.” 

Reports from the stores since the elec- 
tion, Rosenhahn said, show a growing 
feeling of regret among those employees 
who allowed themselves to be swayed into 
voting against the union by what they 
now all know were empty company prom- 
ises. 


Whip Cracked Again . 


“There has, of course, been nothing ~ 


in the way of benefits from management 
since the election,” Rosenhahn observed. 
“What there has been is a renewed crack- 
ing of the whip over people. 


“T think we'll get another election 
soon. The 80 people who voted for us, 
combined with those who are learning 
the hard way about the company’s pro- 
mises, will yet produce a fine RWDSU 
contract here.” 








The South 





Best Bakery Pact Ever’ Won 
At Interstate in Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala—Backed by the Joint Council of RWDSU Locals in this city—which represents some 
2,500 members—and a healthy strike fund, 200 employees of Interstate Bakery won a contract settlement de- 


scribed by Ass’t Area Dir. Frank Parker as providing “the largest increases 








RWDStUers in N. Y. Miles shops back Fla. store’s workers in first-pact fight, 


Miles Shoe Union Busting 
In Florida Arouses RWDSU 


MIAMI, Fla.—Decisive action to win a union contract at the newly- 
organized Miles shoe store in nearby Coral Gables, Fla., is being sought by 
members of Local 1010, it was reported by Regional Dir. Harry Bush. Back- 
ing their efforts are some of the RWDSU’s most powerful locals in the New 
York City area, which have been alerted to the situation in Florida by Pres. 


Max Greenberg. 

The Coral Gables store was organized 
100 percent a few weeks ago. Informal 
contacts with the company were then 
made by RWDSU leaders, with the ob- 
ject of avoiding delays in collective bar- 
gaining which might create tensions and 
ill-will. Because of the absence of one 
of its top officers, the Miles company 
asked for a brief postponement until his 
return from Europe. This was agreed to 
by the union. 

However, during this status quo agree- 
ment a company executive came to 
Miami, called a meeting of the employ- 
ees and proceeded to denounce the 
RWDSU and slander its leaders, charg- 
ing that the union was dominated by 
Communists. z 

But far from influencing the employ- 
ees to leave the union, this campaign of 
intimidation incensed them to the point 
where their immediate inclination was 
tg go out on strike, and to picket not only 
the Coral Gables store but the stores and 
warehouse in New York as well. 

Ask Genuine Talks 

As soon as Pres. Greenberg was in- 
formed of these developments, he called 
Miles management and strongly urged 


DERE NTP 


Worm Turns, Supervisor Fired 


WILMINGTON, N. C.—Little more than a month after their first contract 
was signed, the new members of RWDSU Local 1035, employed at the American 
Bakery plant here, scored victories on each of three grievances brought on by 
actions of company representatives, Int’! Rep. R. W. Parker reported. 

One of the cases may well go down in the books as a first. The route super- 
visor had fired one of the salesmen, Robert Eubank, in a completely unfair action, 
and the company at first refused to reinstate the man. Arbitration was pending 
when further checking by the company, at the suggestion of Parker, brought out 
the facts. Result: the company fired the supervisor and put Eubank back on the 


job with $375 back pay. 


In another case, the company had at first complied with the contract by post- 
ing notice of an open sales route for bidding by the workers, but then put on the 
man they wanted without waiting for bids. Union grievance action straightened 
this out at the second step of the procedure. The third instance concerned the 
company’s way of punishing the salesmen for some minor infraction of company 
rules. Management made the men keep their trucks out until 6:00 p.m., no matter 
when they got through. A first discussion on this issue between management and 
the unien committee resulted in elimination of this unfair practice. 
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that they cease their union-busting 
moves and begin genuine collective bar- 
gaining. He also called a corference of 
RWDSU leaders, including Exec. Vice- 
Pres. Arthur Osman, Local 287 Mager. 
Samuel Lowenthal, Local 1268 Mgr. Jo- 
seph Binenbaum, Local 108 Dir. Irving 
Rosenberg and District 65 Pres. David 
Livingston. This meeting, scheduled for 
April 25, was to plan action to help the 
Coral Gables employees win a union con- 
tract. 


The same conference was also to con- 
sider the situation at the A. 8. Beck store 
in Miami, where the company has threat- 
ened discharge and has used other forms 
of intimidation to thwart organization 
by Local 1010. Feeling among the em- 
ployees there is particularly bitter, since 
a similar campaign of intimidation 
several months ago resulted in wholesale 
resignations from the union. Since them, 
most have rejoined and the union has 
attained a majority. This, it is felt, is 
the cause_of the firm’s renewed outburst 
of union“Busting. 





JOB WELL DONE: Committee that 
Bakery in Birmingham includes |. to r. 
chairman; Elizabeth Garner. Standing, 


in cash and other benefits ever nego- 

tiated in a bakery in the South.” The 
settlement package provides gains worth 
40 to 55 cents an hour over a three-year 
period. 

The agreement brought to a close three 
weeks of negotiations, which almost broke 
when the company offered a grossly in- 
adequate 14 cents an hour over three 
years. 

The workers rejected this offer, and in 
subsequent meetings with management 
the committee made clear that their de- 
mands for substantial wage boosts plus 
coverage by the RWDSU Southeastern 
States Welfare and Pension Plans were 
principles from which they would not de- 
part. The union’s main aim was to bring 
wages and conditions at Interstate in 
line with those in effect at the “Big 
Four” bakeries here. ‘These are Ward, 
American, McGough and National Bis- ~ 
cult Co., all organized in RWDSU Local 
441, 

Terms of Contract 

The contract is effective April 16, 1958. 
It provides: 

@ Wage increases of 10 cents an hour 
this year and 9 cents in each of the 
following years to about half the work- 
ers, whose rates were nearest to those of 
the “Big Four.” The remaining work- 
ers, whose rates were lower in compar- 
ison with the other bakeries, receive addi- 
tional boosts of 5 cents an hour now, 5 
cents next October, 5 cents in October 
1959, and one cent in April ’59 and April 
60. The latter 2 cents go to improve 
night shift schedules. 

@ Company payments to the welfare 
fund of 6 cents an hour per employee, 
with the workers eligible for benefits be- 
ginning Dec. 28, 1958, and payments of 5 
cents an hour into the pension fund be- 
ginning Dec. 28, 1959. 

The RWDSU Southeastern States Wel- 
fare Fund covers several thousand mem- 
bers of the union in locals throughout 
the South. It provides hospital and sur- 
gical care benefits for members and their 
dependents, as well as sick benefits and 
death benefits for members only. 

Parker said the Interstate Company, 
which now employs about 200 members 
of Local 441, is growing and is expect- 
ed to add a third shift. 

Parker pointed out that the three-year 
period of the Interstate contract will en- 
able the union to establish the same ex- 
piration date for all its bakery contracts, . 
thus bringing the strength of all the 
shops together at the same time. 

The ‘441’ negotiating committee was led 
by Intl Rep. Bill Langston and Shop 
Chairman Bobby Myers. It included Irene 
Stallings, Elizabeth Garner, Thomas 
Smith, James Martin, Johnny White, 
James Pranklin and Dora Norton. Parker 
helped conclude the settlement, coming 
into the talks in the final two sessions, 





negotiated historic pact at Interstate 
ings 


Thomas 
White, James Franklin. Dora Norton is not in photo. 
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15% Wage Boost for 600 
Won After Vote to Strike 
At Big B. C Hardware Firms 


VANCOUVER, B.C.-—Managements of the McLennan, McFeely & Prior 
nd Marshall Wells companies, the two largest hardware firms in British 
olumbia, reached a quick agreement with 600 members of RWDSU Local 
35 after the members answered the companies’ rejection of a Conciliation 
oard award with an overwhelming strike vote in the Marshall Wells unit. 


impending strike vote at McLennan, McFeeley was made unnecessary © 


y the settlement. 

The negotiations had been dragging on 
for months with no success. ~ Subsequent 
attempts at settlement with the assist- 
ance of a conciliation officer, and then 
@ conciliation board also failed when the 
managements turned down the board’s 
fecommendations. Oniy the threat of a 
strike, which the RWDSUers were ready 

execute, could convince the firms to 
gettle, ‘535’ leaders said. 

The two-year contract brings the work- 

s a general wage increase of 15%, 
ae of which is retroactive to June, 1957 

nd 2% percent retroactive to March 1, 
bso A wage boost of 5% is effective 
coming July. 


McLennan Rates Raised 
In addition to the general wage hike, 
cLennan, McFeely & Prior warehouse 
mployees will receive additional indivi- 
ual classification adjustments ranging 
rom $5 to $15 a month, which will bring 
eir wages in line with other firms in 


869,349 in ‘Live File’ 
For Jobless Benefits 


OTTAWA (CPA)—Applications for un- 
epee insurance benefits in the 
live file’ on Feb. 28 numbered 869,349, 
an increase of 4% over the Jan. 31 figure 
f 834,544, and 50% higher than the 
712,387 on Feb. 28, 1957, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Initial and renewal claims for bene- 
its filed in local offices of the UIC in 

e month of February totalled 243,907, 
a decline of 34% from the January to- 
tal of 367,382. It was the second succes- 
give monthly decline. Initial and renewal 
peor however, were up some 26% in 





ruary this year over the same month 
t year, when they amounted to 192,665. 





Toronto Committee Asks 
Higher Jobless Benefits 


TORONTO (CPA)—The civic welfare 
gommittee, at the request of Commis- 
oner H. S. Rupert, has endorsed a reso- 
tion calling for increased unemploy- 
ment benefits to keep up with the cost 
living so that municipalities will not 
ve to provide additional funds. 
A resolution of this sort has already 
m approved by the City Council of 
Windsor. 
The Toronto resolution said that pres- 
% benefits were too small to provide 
fo, housing and other necessities of 
e. 


The committeee will forward the re- 
uest to the province. Mr. Rupert said 
the province should bear 80% of 
service cost, as it provides 80% of the 
fits. 
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the industry here. New rates will range 
from $282.45 a month for warehousemen 
to $349.08 for employees in higher rated 
classifications. ° 

The contract also provides that over- 
time is strictly voluntary, and gives all 
workers the right to refuse to handle 
“hot goods”, which is scab merchandise. 
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Jodoin Calls for Raises, Tax Cuts 


WINNIPEG (CPA)—Tax cuts and wage increases to relieve unemployment and give the sagging Canadian 
economy a boost were advocated by Canadian Labor Congress Pres. Claude Jodoin in a keynote speech at the 
opening of the Congress’ Second Constitutional Convention here April 21. 


“Tax cuts put money in consumers’ 
pockets and so help to reduce unemploy- 
ment,” Jodoin said. If the sales tax, which 
is not based on ability to pay and there- 
fore hits the poor man harder, were cut 
in half, $450 million would be put in the 
pockets of consumers, especially poorer 
ones, he said. 

Jodoin also called on the Tory Diefen- 
baker. government to fulfill its election 
promises. Diefenbaker, he said, “asked 
for a working majority and he certainly 
got it... We now have every right to 
ask him to put into legislative form the 
promises which he made in the two elec- 
tion campaigns and which undoubtedly 
led the people of Canada to give him 
such an overwhelming mandate. 


“He has undertaken to call Parlia- 
ment at the earliest possible date and 
to take steps to relieve the serious un- 
employment situation. We shall follow 
with deep interest the measures he 
proposes.” 

Jodoin said he hoped that the con- 
vention of the 1,150,000-member organ- 
ization would serve as a rallying point 
for unions which this year will negotiate 

for wage increases. 


Wage Boosts Will Help 


Wage boosts, the CLC president de- 
clared, would give additional money to 
workers, leading to “more business for 
retail stores, more business for our ser- 
vice industries, busier factories, and a 
greater measure of prosperity for farm- 
ers.” 

“I feel sure that from this convention 
will come labor’s voice saying we are 
solidly behind those unions which are 
already being attacked by management 
and the press because they propose to 
seek wage increases in their negotiations 
with management.” he said. 7 

Not only the sales tax should be cut, 
Jodoin added, but “raising income tax 
exemptions to $1,500 for single people 
and $3,000 for married, and raising fa- 





OTTAWA (CPA)—CCF national vice-chairman Stanley H. Knowles, “Mr. 
t” to thousands of Canadians, has agreed to let his name stand in 
en at the CLC convention in Winnipeg. 
“J have agreed to let my name stand,” Mr. Knowles told CPA in a tele- 
interview, “and if elected will try to serve the working people of Canada 
the CLC as I have tried through the CCF.” 
The 50-year old Parliamentary rules and procedures expert emphatically 
denied rumors that he would give up active politics. 
“J shall continue as CCF national vice chairman,” he said, ,“and look for- 
ward to re-election to Parliament in the future.” 
Mr. Knowles is a member of the International Typographical Union (CLC), 
and is a minister as well as a printer and Parliamentarian. 
The CLO Executive Council has recommended that the convention amend 
CLO constitution by the enlargement of the executive committee and the 


of the 


Board. Another executive vice president would be added 


General 
the executive committee for a total of two, and three posts to be known as 
vice presidencies” would be created. 





~ 





mily allowances, as our founding con- 
vention proposed, would put about $577 
millions in consumers’ pockets. Allow- 
ing deductions of all medical expenses 
would add another $15 or $25 millions 
to this.” 

The CLC president turned to attacks 
on the labor movement, which, he said, 
are not restricted to wage proposals. 

“There is increasing evidence of a very 
deliberate attempt to discredit and weak- 
en, if not destroy, the labor movement. 
We have employers banding together for 
this purpose; we have a very definite pat- 
tern of editorial attacks on unions, using 
every possible excuse; we have efforts 
being made in a number of provinces to 
cbtain legislation which would deprive 
workers of the measure of collective bar- 


gaining they now enjoy. 

“Attempts are being made to smear 
Canadian unions because of events which 
have occurred in a few unions in the 
United States, and which the American 
labor movement has already taken prompt 
and firm action to correct. The Can- 
adian labor movement is a clean move- 
ment which has made, and is making, a 
notable contribution to Canadian life. It 
is composed of decent men and women, 
of Canadians who are sincerely trying to 
advance the causes in which they be- 
lieve. 

“We do not expect that everyone will 
agree with everything we say, but neither 
do we expect to be the target of insinua- 
tions and smears which are entirely with- 
out foundation.” 





‘Price Spreads’ 


Commission 


Digging for Revealing Data 


By MORDEN LAZARUS 
TORONTO (CPA)—The Royal Commission on Price Spreads now en- 
gaged in hearings in Western Canada is the second to probe this subject 
within the last 25 years. The first Price Spreads Commission reported in 
1934. Its findings were considered so spectacular and damaging to private 
enterprise that they were suppressed by the government then headed by 


Conservative Prime Minister R. B. Ben- 
nett. 

Interesting information has already 
been produced before this new Commis- 
sion, but as long as the Commission , 
hears only bare facts without naming 
names, the data will be like bones without 
flesh. 

But the “flesh” might come later. Com- 
missioner Cleve Kidd, the labor member 
of the board, has already suggested that 
the steel, automobile and durable goods 
industries should also be looked. into. 
There are only three big steel and three 
big auto companies in Canada. Their 
identity could hardly remain hidden. 

In the meantime the food producing 
industry is having its innings. A British 
Columbia fruit farmer called Elvin Ma- 
such told the Commission that “fruit 
growers are being reduced to peasants.” 
Charles Wall, secretary of the B.C. Fed- 
eration of Agriculture, said “In the last 
ten years farmers are receiving ever 
smaller proportions of the consumer food 
dollar.” 

Alderman Ann Sprett of Vancouver 
declared that “consumers want to know 
why a country rich in fruit and with 
hungry people still allows a fruit crop 
to go unpicked; why a province with 
oceans and lakes and rivers teeming 
with fish catimot provide the poor with 
an abundance of this protein food; 
why » who practically live in the 

» pay more for bread than they 





do in Britain. We want the gap reduc- 
ed between what the farmer gets and 
what the housewife is compelled to 
pay.” 

Mr. Wall contended that while food 
prices have been going up over a ten 
year period until 1958, farmers seldom 
made “an extra cent.” 

He said that sirloin beef was up 60% 
for consumers between 1948 and 1958, but 
farmers were still getting 1948 prices. 
Pork prices were up 20% by 1958 but 
producer prices were down 2% from 1949 
levels. Wide price spreads are shown 
for turnips, carrots and potatoes. “Where 
is the money going?” Mr. Wall asked. 


Cost of Living Goes Up 
In 9 Regional Cities 


OTTAWA (CPA)—Consumer price in- 
dexes rose in nine of Canada’s ten re- 
gional cities between the beginning of 
February and March 1958, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In- 
creases ranged from 0.1 per cent in St. 
John’s to 1.2 per cent in Halifax. Van- 
couver was unchanged. 

Cities that showed the rise, in addi- 
tion to St. John’s and Halifax, include 
Saint John, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Regina-Saskatoon and Cal- 


gary-Edmonton. 
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Congress Must Be Told What Labor Wants 


Lobbying is often used as a dirty word, and certainly trade unionists 
ave reason to be suspicious of the lobbyists. The examples of business lob- 
yists handing out fat rolls of bills to turn legislation against labor and 
bnsumers generally are numerous and vivid in memory. But there is noth- 
s wrong with lobbying itself. The fact is that lobbying is part of the 
emocratic process. It’s the way congressmen learn the facts on many 

es. 

The members of RWDSU are the most effective lobbyists of all—in 
he best sense of the word. If enough members become aroused over an 
sue, write their representatives and senators—and go to the expense and 
buble of coming to Washington to call on them—they’ll listen, and the 
hances are good that they’ll vote right. = 

A great demonstration of lobbying at its best occurs on Tuesday, April 
), when some 1,500 RWDSU members from all parts of the country trek 
b Washington to speak up on a program to Put America Back to Work, 
nd for coverage of additional millions of workers under the federal 

nimum wage law. 

Kenneth A. Meiklejohn legislative representative of the RWDSU 
h Washington, is counting on this kind of lobbying to win the legislation 
hat the AFL-CIO supports. 

Meiklejohn drew on his years of experience in shaping legislation and 
orking actively for its passage to reinforce this point of view. 

“I start with the belief that most congressmen and the public at large 
hust be convinced of the value of a particular piece of labor legislation— 
nether emergency bills to stop growing unemployment, wage and hour 
gislation, workmen’s compensation or social security improvements,” he 
d, “While our work in Washington, helping to shape legislation, is es- 
itial, of greatest importance is the work back home and the people who 
ome to Washington to see their congressmen.” 


How Labor Won $1 Minimum Wage 


He cited as one of the most dramatic examples of successful labor lob- 
ying the drive for a $l-an-hour minimum wage bill late in 1955. Meikle- 
bhn worked with the union committee, helping to shape the legislation 
md mobilize support around the country. The committee used every pos- 
ble technique to demonstrate the need for increasing the previous 75- 
nt minimum, and pressed for congressional hearings. One of the power- 
ll factors in convincing Congress of grass roots support was the first 
"4 mobilization of some 600 delegates in Washington on April 
5. 

















The importance of every single lobbying action by labor was shown 
matically when the House of Representatives took its final vote on the 
ll. Powerful forces were arrayed against any increase. President Eisen- 
tf thought that 90 cents an hour was sufficient, and the Republican 
ority in Congress appeared to be influenced by his view. An amend- 
a5 On the floor of the House to cut the minimum wage to 90 cents was 
ated by 168-163. If three votes had shifted we would now have ¢. 90- 
* minimum wage instead of $1. 

- In the opinion of labor lobbyists, as well as those representing the 
ber of Commerce, it was the rank and file lobbyists of labor—includ- 


igen 27, 1958 












ing the RWDSU delegation—who saved the day. Without their help, the $1 
minimum wage would not be an accomplished fact. 

Of course there are the battles yet to be fought and won. On April 29 
the RWDSU will be lobbying to extend coverage to the millions not yet 
protected by the $1 minimum; and labor wants this still-inadequate min- 
imum raised to $1.25 an hour. Here again, labor must count on its best 
lobbyists—the rank and file members. 

Labor lobbyists are appreciated in:Washington. Two Congressional 
liberals, Rep. Edith Green and Senator Wayne Morse, both Oregon Demo- 
crats, took the occasion recently to praise labor lobbyists, and to encourage 
their work. 

Congresswoman Green said that it would be catastrophic if the num- 
ber of labor and consumers’ lobbyists was reduced, in view of the prepon- 
derance of wealth represented by other lobbyists. 


And Senator Morse said that labor lobbyists are of great help to him, 
that when issues arise they come up with pertinent facts on which he can 
base an opinion. 

Business led all the other lobbying groups in expenditures reported 
last year, with $1.6 million, but this figure is probably a gross understate- 
ment. “The lobby law is so vague,” Congressional Quarterly observed, 
“that one Senate committee lawyer claims that it is a classic on how not 
to write a law. There is no one appointed to administer the law, so that it 
is up to the individual lobbies to decide what they should count as spend- 
ing, and whether they should file reports.” 

One of the most powerful lobbying outfits of all, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, claims that the lobbying law does not require it to 
file expenses. 

Labor groups reported spending $819,674 for lobbying last year. Labor 
finds that it must invest money in lobbying to protect its members and to 
gain benefits for them and all Americans. But this money would be wasted 
without the active participation in lobbying by many thousands of the 
rank and file, 





How to Be a Good Lobbyist 


Here are some tips on how to be a good lobbyist: 

® Talk to your congressman about unemployment in his district, 
not just about unemployment as a general problem. 

® Tell him what you want done about it. But don’t try to be an 
expert. Be honest with him about what you don’t know. Ask him 
what he thinks about the issue. And listen very carefully to what he 

_has to say. 

® Chances are he will say nothing that commits him to vote one 
way or another. Try pressing him a little. Tell him you need to know 
to tell the people back home, 

© Write a letter to the editor of your newspaper about what he 
says. Also write him a thank you note after you get home and remind 
him of the commitment he made, if he made one, 






















LAYOFF: 


How Ii Affects 
One RWDSUer 
And His Family 


Se a tea 


INTERVIEW BY CHARLES HESS 
International Representative, RWDSU 


Last Easter Sunday I visited the Logsdon family to ask Lloyd Logsdon 
how he was making out in supporting his family since he was laid off 
just before Christmas. 


Lloyd, a member of Local 149, worked at the big Louis Marx toy plant 
in Moundsville, West Virginia. He was a truck driver, shuttling merchan- 
dise between the plant and several warehouses the company maintains in 
the area. On Dec. 20 he was laid off, one of about 700 149ers on lay-off 
from Louis Marx, who are among the nearly six million unemployed in this 
worst recession in 20 years. 


From Christmas to Easter is about four months, and the Logsdons 
have just about managed to keep themselves in food and clothing. Lloyd’s 
$30 weekly unemployment insurance check has to be stretched to cover 
the food bill for the family of six. His wife Imogene has had to use up a 
lot more of the canned staples that she puts up each year from the little 
vegetable garden outside the house. 





It was Easter Sunday, and Lloyd, a lean man who doesn’t talk much 
= a Ade said simply, ‘“We’re doing without a lot of things, especially new 
clothes.” 


Although the Logsdons can’t afford new clothes, Imogene is deter- 
mined that their old ones will be clean as she can make them. The same 
cleanliness is apparent throughout the spotless little house 10 miles 
outside of Moundsville. SS) 

All the Logsdon children but the oldest, Dean, 19, were on hand when 
I visited them. Sixteen-year-old Beverly and 14-year-old Judith wore 
washtub-fresh blouses and denim slacks. But even Imogene can’t con- 
vince her two teen-agers that saddle shoes ought to be clean, too. Ronald, 
the youngest, had on the 11l-year-old’s uniform—worn but clean blue- 
jeans and a sportshirt. 


Four-Month Layoff Wipes Out Savings 


Four months of lay-off have all but wiped out the Logsdons’ sav- 
ings, which they’ve tapped mainly to pay the $35 monthly rent on the 
a With some pride, Lloyd says, “We’ve managed to stay out of debt, 

ough.” 


The Logsdons have had plenty of practice in making things do. When 
he worked at Marx, Lloyd earned $1.71 an hour, which comes to $68.40 
for a 40-hour week—enough for the essentials of living for this family of 
six but very little more. 

In addition to Lloyd’s wages, 19-year-old Dean helped out with part 
of his earnings at the Louis Marx plant, where he worked for about a 
year. But he was laid off with the rest towards the end of last year, 
and his $18 weekly unemployment benefits now “go to take care of him- 
self,” Lioyd saya. 

@ 10 


+ 





Both Lloyd and Dean have looked everywhere for work, but the 
is nothing to be had. They’re in the same boat as thousands of other work 
ers in the Ohio Valley’s steel mills and manufacturing plants, victims of 
what Pres. Eisenhower has called the economy’s “stopping to take 4 
breath.” Lloyd, who used to be a farmhand before he came to Marx thre 
years ago, has looked for this kind of work since the warmer weather be. 
gan, but with no result. There aren’t many farms big enough around 
here to require hired hands, and the owner he used to work for has die¢, 











Lloyd Logsdon, a seasoned man who has learned to take things in 
stride, is not one to do much complaining. But the peculiar combination 
of a lot of unemployment and high prices, which continue to go higher, 
has nicked the edge of his confidence. 


“We're paying top prices for just about everything we have to buy, 
80 we just can’t buy much of anything,” he said. “The unemployment 
money—it’s not much, but I sure hope it’ll last out till they call back the 
three-year seniority men.” 







But then he adds, “We’re luckier than a lot of people, I guess, living 
in the country like this. Don’t have a high city rent to pay, and we have 
a@ garden and my wife can take and put up a few beans and tomatoes.” 


The Logsdons have an old car, which is a must in this part of the 
country to provide essential transportation, nothing more. Now even thi 
has had to be cut down, with trips to town only when absolutely 
necessary, since there’s no room in the strained Logsdon budget for gas 
and oil expenses. 









No More Luxuries, Very Few Conveniences 


No new clothes, a minimum of store-bought food, no auto trips, no 
cigarets (maybe a pipe), no movies (“Well, we can always watch the 
TV”), only wood for the coal stoves in each room—all the small pleas 
ures or conveniences that most.Americans are used to have become rare 
treats for the Logsdons. They’re sweating out that “spring upturn” the 
Eisenhower Administration has talked about, and is now double-talking 
about, inasmuch as it hasn’t materialized. They’re hoping that Lloyd 
will soon get back to the plant, and he might, since the call-back has be- 
gun and the first of the 700 laid-off members of Local 149 have started 
back to work. 


But the Logsdons’ tight belts are not being loosened yet, and neither 
are those of others here in the Valley. That’s why organized labor, led 
by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, has begun to bear down hard and with 
insistent pressure on the Administration and Congress for action 
“Put America Back to Work.” Pres. Meany, in a preface to his announce- 
ment of labor’s specific proposals for anti-recession steps, put the feel 
ings of 15 million organized workers—and probably millions more un 
organized—this way: 


“We have a right to be concerned; we have a right to be alarmed; 
we have a right to demand action now. And as Americans, we haves 
right to expect to get action.” , 


To which the Logsdons and millions like them add a fervent “amen.” 


















































Lloyd Logsdon, unemployed member of Local 149 in Moundsville, W. V 
shown with his wife Imogene, center, and three of their four children: 4 
dith, Beverly and Ronald. Dean, oldest son, was away when photo was ti 
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Community Resources Available to Aid Jobless 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


When you get into a financial crisis, there 
are community resources and services that can 
help you. But most people have only a dim idea 
of where to go in time of trouble. 


Several surveys, in New York, Kentucky 
d Michigan, have found most families don’t 
oe the extent of benefits for which they may 
be eligible, as Social Security, Federal and State 
Veterans’ benefits, vocational rehabilitation, 
and so on. The University of Michigan institute 
of Public Administration found only one out of 
four people interviewed in Detroit knew that 
Social Security provides payments for families 
whose breadwinner dies, as well as old-age 
benefits. Even among people already getting 
Bocial Security, fewer than half knew the full 
extent of their rights. 


In an emergency, here are facts you and 
your family ought to know: 


Social Security: In recent months there has 
been a rise in Social Security applications as 
Older people have found jobs harder to find. 
Older men and women and widows with chil- 
dren under 18 should know they can draw So- 
¢lal Security even if they plan to return to work 
When jobs become more plentiful. 


In fact, you can go on and off the rolls 
as often as necessary. In most states, you also 
¢an collect Social Security in addition to unem- 

ioyment compensation, although Social Secur- 

ty administrators don’t like to broadcast this 

use unemployment-compensation reserves 
are getting tight. 

Too, people otherwise eligible for Social 
Security who are working sporadically, can get 
some monthly payments if they earn no more 

$2,080 a year. And no matter how much 
do earn in a year, you can get your pay- 

t for any months in which you don’t earn 
More than $80. 

Vets’ Benefits: A recession-caused cut in 
income also may make nonservice-disabled vet- 
@ans and some widows eligible for pensions. 











These are available to permanently-disabled 

Veterans, to surviving dependents of a World 
War IT and Korean serviceman who had a serv- 

mnected disability, and to widows of World 


I vets even if their husbands had no dis- 
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ability. These pensions are not payable if the 
potential beneficiary has income of over $1,400 
@ year if single, or $2,700 with dependents, 


Besides V. A. benefits, many veterans tend 
to pass up state benefits, especially the partial 
property-tax exemption for veterans provided by 
a number of States. You can learn what state 
benefits you may be eligible for, by contacting 
the nearest V. A. office, or by writing your state 
department of veterans’ affairs at your state 
capital. 


Family Financial Counsel; Many emergency 
demands are being made on family service 
agencies in the present crisis, reports Mrs. Shir- 
ley Camper, Family Life Consultant for the 
Family Service Association. The official posi- 
tion of such agencies is that people in urgent 
need of cash help should apply to the Govern- 
ment welfare agencies. But on a practical level, 
family agencies often do assist in an emergency 
when they have the funds. In any case, the local 
family agency can well be your first port of 
call in a storm. It will either proceed to help 
you directly or tell you who can in your area. 

Where the family agencies are uniquely 
equipped to help is in working out budgets, and 
in arranging with creditors to stretch out pay- 
ments if you have gotten over your head in 
debt. Even regularly-employed families and 





Recession Sidelights 


Somebody up there, say on the top floor of a 
bank, likes a recession. The current issue of the 
First National City Bank of New York business 
letter says “a business recession is not an unmixed 
evil.” Not only does it help stabilize prices, the 
bank reasons (although it actually hasn’t accom- 
plished this yet), but even people thrown out of 
work “may benefit in the long run.” How? By 
being induced to learn new trades, the nation’s 
second biggest bank says. 

Small-loan companies also are finding the re- 
cession has its profitable points. Even while the 
economy in general has been declining, the two 
biggest small-loan chains recently reported in- 
creases in “earnings” (i.e., profits) of 8 and 12 
per cent, on top of cumulative increases of 20 and 
30 per cent in recent years. 

Two other ironic sidelights on the recession were 
reported last week. In Tulsa, Okla., W. G. Sorrells, 
a jobless draftsman, decided to hold a raffle with 
himself as the prize. First off, he had the local 
district attorney rule that the idea was perfectly 
legal since Sorrells was not planning to raffle off 
property. Thereupon Sorrells began raffling his 
services for one year “to do any legal job for the 
winner.” He planned to sell 1,000 raffle tickets 
at $10 apiece before holding the drawing. 

And in Ossining, N. Y., an increasing number 
of Sing Sing prisoners are reported becoming dis- 
illusioned with capitalism. Reason: the current re- 
cession is keeping many of them behind bars. State 
Parole Division rules specify that prisoners must 
be promised jobs outside before they can be re- 
leased on parole. But the recession has so dras- 
tically slashed the number of available jobs that 
several hundred prisoners not only in Sing Sing 
but other institutions as well are starting to go 





sour on the free enterprise system. 








people with higher incomes use the family 
agencies for help with planning budgets and 
managing finances, 


For counsel on finances and other family 
problems as child guidance or marriage coun- 
seling, the agencies typically charge $5 am hour. 
But if you can’t afford the fee, the family 
agencies never turn anyone away, Mrs. Cam- 
per reports, 


Such agencies are generally listed in the 
local phone book under “Family Service,” or you 
can find one in your area through the AFL-CIO 
Community Services Committee in your town. 
The community-services committee also often 
can help make arrangements with creditors or 
secure other assistance for you in a crisis. Your 
local union or the labor council in your town 
can tell you how to contact the community- 
services representative. 


You also can write directly to the Family 
Service Association of America, 215 Fourth Ave., 
New York 3, to get the name of an agency in 
your area that can help you with a specific 
problem. Generally the family service agencies 











are non-sectarian, but the association also in- 
cludes some of the agencies sponsored by va- 
rious faiths. 


Unfortunately, many localities do not have 
family agencies, and the only source of finan- 
cial or other counsel may be the local depart- 
ment of public welfare. A few welfare depart- 
ments do provide some guidance facilities. 


Health Emergencies: In an emergency 
caused by a serious illness, there are many local 
and state organizations which can provide 
special services, such as clinics providing 
maternity, pediatric, mental-health and cancer 
aid; nursing and homemaking services for chil- 
dren and chronically-ill adults, and organiza- 
tions providing services and information on 
specific illnesses as tuberculosis, diabetes, heart 
illnesses, crippling injuries, polio, muscular 
sowie gee cerebral palsy, multiple sclerosis, and 
others, 


There are some 700 active local health coun- 
cils throughout the nation which can refer you 
to the proper organization for an emergency 
health service. You can get in touch with these 
health councils directly, or through your com- 
munity-services committee, local board of 
health or county medical society. 
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Photos show Louisiana unionists rebuilding homes destroyed by hurricane, in project organized by Community Service Committee and R. H. Macy employees, members 
of RWDSU Local 1-S, planning Greater New York Fund Drice. L. te r.. Marion Cook, Joseph Sottosanti, Arlente Nagle and Constance Basile. 


When Disaster Strikes, Unionists Give Ready Response 


musicians provided entertainment after, 
the job was done. 


The following article will appear 
in the May, 1958 issue of Coronet 
Magazine, telling to millions of read- 
ers the little-known story of labor’s 
contributions to community welfare. 
This important aspect of labor ac- 
tivity is usually ignored by the press 
while stories of “labor racketeers” get 
glaring headlines. But union members, 
including RWDSUers, will continue 
to carry out the program of AFL-CIO 
Community Service Activities and 
ask no reward other than the knowl- 
edge that they are doing their share 
as good citizens and good neighbors. 


By AL TOFFLER 


DVANCE WARNING came from a 

Navy reconnaissance plane 380 miles 
out over the Gulf of Mexico in the early 
morning hours of June 27, 1957, and 
by dawn Hurricane Audrey had struck 
along several hundred miles of Gulf 
coast. 


Focal point of the attack was Came- 
ron Parish, Louisiana, a flat 50-mile 
strip of low-lying marshland. The 
winds came first, causing the water to 
slush over the level swamp, swallowing 
roads, swirling angrily around homes. 


Within hours, Hurricane Audrey had 
obliterated the communities of Came- 
ron, Oak Grove, Grand Cheniere, Little 
Cheniere and Creole. Communications, 
transport, power, light, sewer systems 
were out. Over 500 were dead and miss- 
ing, and thousands homeless. ; 


The American Red Cross as well as 
other agencies and people of nearby 
communities, of course, pitched in un- 
selfishly to aid the survivors. All this 
was to be expected. But another group 
~—seldom thought of as a community 
wha organization—was there, too. 

was organized labor, the AFL-CIO, 


Union members were among the first 
fo search through debris for survivors, 
to clear rubble and retrieve bodies from 

flooded bayous. On June 30, union 
from nearby Calcasieu Par- 

working as unpaid volunteers, be- 
gan the grim task of building rough 
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pine coffins for the unknown dead. Lo- 
cal unions raised the money needed to 
pay for materials. 


Some 300 emergency caskets were 
hammered together and laid side by 
side in a cavernous loading shed on the 
docks of Lake Charles, the Parish seat 
of Calcasieu. In this makeshift morgue, 
the living came to identify their dead. 


And it was here, on July 3, that Vic- 
tor Bussie, Ted Stitzlein, Rex Coffer, 
E.H. Williams, J.B. Robinson and A. P. 
Stoddard met after a first-hand tour 
of the devastation. 


Until then, the unionists had worked 
largely as individual volunteers. Now 
these six men, standing in the gloom of 
the morgue, came up with an idea that 
set a pattern for rescue and relief work 
elsewhere in the nation. 


Labor Supplies Skills 


The idea was simple. Organized labor 
would supply the one thing most urg- 
ently needed, and the one thing that 
unions were best able to provide: skill- 
ed, equipped and disciplined volunteer 
work crews. 


What Cameron Parish needed most 
was new homes, Survivors were living 
in classrooms, churches and public 
building in Lake Charles and other com- 
munities. Until they could be given 
housing, little could be done to restore 
Cameron to a semblance of normalcy. 


So on Saturday, August 3, four char- 
tered buses loaded with skilled con- 
struction workers pulled up in front of 
two tents that served as Red Cross 
headquarters in what had been Creole, 
Louisiana. It carried the first contin- 
gents of some 2,800 unpaid union vol- 
unteers who thereafter sped to the dis- 
aster-stricken community to build new 
homes for the worst hardship cases. 


From then on, for four weekends, 
carpenters, electricians, plumbers and 
other construction workers poured into 
Cameron Parish from places as far 
away as Monroe. One crew was even 


flown in an Air Force transport from 
Shreveport. 


The whole job was organized and 


paid for by Louisiana labor. Each crew 
of from 35 to 50 men was given a single 
fantastic mission: to build a complete 
new home over the weekend. The crews 
arrived early on Saturday and left late 
on Sunday. Saturday night they slept 
in big tents that were provided by civil 
defense authorities and the National 
Guard. 


The work was back-breaking. Heat, 
black flies, swarms of mosquitoes, a 
brassy sun and dense humidity all ham- 
pered it. Yet on the four weekends, 
grumbling because eating represented 
a waste of vital work time, Louisiana 
unionists built 27 complete new homes 
for the hardest hit of the Cameron 
families. It was a miracle of concen- 
trated, organized, unselfish effort. Ob- 
served a sweaty union member: “We'd 
never work this hard for just a pay- 
check!” 


UT THE DRAMATIC crash program 

at Cameron, striking as it was, on- 
ly typifies the unpublicized service job 
that unions have been doing. Unionists 
volunteered their time and effort with- 
out pay during the floods in New Eng- 
land and Yuba City, California; the 
tornadoes in Flint, Michigan, and .Dal- 
las, Texas, and in other emergencies. 
It was a symbolic touch that:the mo- 
bile Red Cross canteefis from which 
the Audrey volunteers were fed had 
been donated by the AFL-CIO itself 
after the disastrous floods in Connec- 
ticut a couple of years ago. 


The quiet, day-to-day service activi- 
ties of labor take many forms. For ex- 
ample, in Portland, Oregon, over 400 
union bricklayers and hod carriers put 
up the walls of the new Oregon Museum 
of Science and Industry in a single day 
of free labor. This “masonry marathon” 
saved the community an estimated $50,- 
000. While the construction workers 
laid brick on brick, union meat cutters 
and cannery workers prepared meals 
and Waitress Union served them. Union 


The AFL-CIO Community Service Ac- 
tivities, headquarters in New York (fi- 
nanced out of the AFL-CIO treasury) 
directs the activities of unions all ovef 


the country as they work for worthy? 


causes. It sends out appropriate litera 
ture, trains community service leader 
provides organizational help and acts 
as a Vital liaison link with other social! 
agencies, 


Last year, in the big nationwide Un 
ited Fund and Communty Chest drives, 
AFL-CIO’s members, led by the CSA, 


collected an astounding $140,000,000=— 


nearly one-third of the national total. 


In addition, other millions are cok 
lected by union members for special 
charities outside the scope of the joimt 
community campaigns. Union contrib 
tions to heart, canter, TB, polio all 
other drives are huge, and some uniow 
have their own special charities. 


Basic Part of AFL-CIO 


When the AFL and the CIO merged 
into a single powerful organization ¢ 
December 5, 1955, one of the first thing? 
it did was to pass a resolution notil 
that “members of the AFL-CIO funt 
tion first as citizens of their commit 
nities” rather than as selfish individt: 
als or groups. 


Today, backed by the Communll¥ 
Service Activities, 150 unionists 
working full time for community agety 
cies. On the grassroots level, anothé 
75,000 have been encouraged to tal 
their places on local boards of wellal® 
agencies. And no fewer than 40,000 oti 
ers have undergone intensive trainiit 
as “union counsellors” to guide the @ 
tressed to the right place or places 
help. 


AFL-CIO ~members are breathin 
thousand forms of life into unionis 
slogan: “What’s good for the comme 
nity is good for labor!” And the # 
wards, for unionists and the publié# 
large, are rich indeed. 
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By BARBARA D. SKEETER 


“It is better to light a single candle than to 
purse the darkness.” That’s the lesson a young 
navy physician, Thomas Dooley, learned during 
his assignment to a refugee reception center 
n North Vietnam in 1954. And it led to the 
ounding of one of the world’s great human- 
itarian programs of “healing for suffering 
humanity,” called Medico. 


Dooley, aided by three medical corpsmen, 
examined and treated 610,000 refugees leav- 
mening the Communist-ruled North Vietnam for 


he south after partition of the country. 


‘al BD ng this work, Dooley realized that medicine 
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one of the great bonds of unity within human- 
kind; that person-to-person healing is a great 
ource of international friendship and good-will. 


Inspired by the legendary Burma surgeon, 
Dr. Gordon Seagrave, by the philosophy of Dr. 
bert Schweitzer and by his own experiences, 
Dooley returned to the United States, his naval 
vice complete, and contacted the Interna- 
onal Rescue Committee. He suggested a plan 
or his return to Southeast Asia. 


Under the auspices of IRC, Dr. Dooley de- 
parted in 1956 for Laos, one of the associated 
es of Indo-China. Laos, population 2,800,000, 
had only one local physician. Almost all of the 
money for this mission was raised by Dr. Dooley 
hrough the sale of his book, Deliver Us From 


BEvil, (which tells of his experiences in Vietnam) 


its condensation in the Reader’s Digest and 
through an extensive lecture tour. 


For 15 months, Dr. Dooley and five Amer- 
4can volunteer assistants worked in Laos. Most 
of that time was spent at a small hospital which 
Dr. Dooley built in the tiny village of Nam Tha, 
bnly five miles from the southern China front- 
ier, Nam Tha is so remotely situated that it 
can’t be reached by motor vehicle. Supplies were 
bMught in by Tibetan pony or by plane to a 
mall landing strip, which was out of use many 
Months of the year during the monsoon season. 


How Dr. Dooley Works 


Here’s an example of the way Dooley’s per- 
8n-to-person healing works as described by an 
officer of IRC: 


“He is a stickler for professional ethics, even 
of the local variety. His colleagues in Laos were 
iM local witch-doctors and he observed with 
meat care the proprieties of the profession. 

enever possible, he would bring them in for 


®Msultation in patient’s problems and it usual- 
y agely 


Y worked out very well. He told me of the case 


‘eel @n internal jaw infection which was cured 
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One of the wonder drugs. The local magician 
in a very good humor about the cure, how- 
tT, because she had applied cow-dung and 
bs directly to the patient’s chin, which was 
Ously more effective to the jawbone than 
m’s ridiculous method of inserting a needle 
Mt the buttocks. So everybody's face was saved 
i when the patient brought in two chickens 
Payment, Dr. Dooley turned one over to the 
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Dr. Thomas Dooley, who inspired “Medico” plan, is 
shown at work in LAOS, where he built hospital 
depicted above. 


witch-doctor. Fee-splitting, I believe you will 
call it.” 


Dooley returned from Laos with the idea 
for Medical International Cooperation, to be 
known as Medico. He sold the idea to the Inter- 
national Rescue Committee, which changed its 
charter to encompass the concept. Today, the 
program is in being. It is based on the premise 
that out of misery and disease come chaos and 
revolution; that the vigorous, peaceful and pro- 
ductive world we strive to build depends on the 
health and the vitality of its men and women; 
that Americans cannot live in an “isolated 
mansion in the midst of world slums” while two- 
thirds of the human race is without adequate 
medical care, sick and hungry. 


Under the Medico program, teams of 
volunteer doctors, nurses and medically trained 
assistants build, staff and equip clinics and 
small hospitals in remote village areas of under- 
developed nations. Operating at the invitation 
of a host government and through its Depart- 
ment of Health, they train native personnel to 
a level they can easily reach. No attempt is 
made to make them duplicates of American 
medical practitioners. After 18 to 24 months, 
when the natives are sufficiently trained and 
available to operate the clinic, the Medico teams 
withdraw, turning the clinic and all equipment 
over to the host government with a request that 
it be maintained. The Medico team then moves 
on to another area to build another clinic at 
the request. of the host government. 


Medico has drawn the praise of the leaders 
of the governments it has served. Last year, 
President Ngo Dinh Diem, Chief of the State of 
Free Vietnam, said in a message to the Inter- 
national Rescue Committee: 


“The foreign doctors who went into the vil- 
lages to help our people were direct messengers 
of international friendship. ... Let me record 


my gratitude to people who gave us the moral 
ald for which material aid can never be a sub- 
stitute.” 


When Dr. Dooley returned to the United 
States last Fall, he was determined to extend 
his work by making possible its duplication 
throughout the newly emerging countries. With 
Dr. Peter walk a professor of surgery 
at George Washington University, and the IRO 
Board, the Medico plan was developed, Dr. 
Dooley is now on a nationwide speaking tour 
to raise funds for Medico. His new book, The 
Edge of Tomorrow, will be condensed in Read- 
er’s Digest next month. Dr. Dooley sought and 
received the support of the American medical 
profession. The result was the formation of the 
Medical Advisory Council for Medico, which in- 
cludes such men as Dr. Louis H. Bauer, Dr. Al- 
ton Ochsner, Dr. Howard Rusk and Dr. Paul 
Dudley White. 


Most of the Medico doctors and trained as- 
sistants work for token salaries or volunteer 
their services. 


The Medico program affords the American 
doctor a rare opportunity. In the East he can 
study diseases he has known here only in text- 
books—yaws, smallpox, beri-beri, leprosy. Med- 
ico hopes that a program like this, a dramatic 
challenge to the medical profession, might even 
stimulate more young men to enter the field 
of medicine. 


MEDICO a Non-Sectarian Program 


Medico has been set up as a non-sectarian, 
voluntary organization supported by the con- 
tributions of the American people. Public 
response to it has been overwhelming. On the 
other hand, two weeks after the news of its 
formation, requests for aid had already come 
from the remote hill districts of India, from 
Cambodia and from Ethiopia. Foreign ambas- 
sadors and officials have indicated that they 
welcome its establishment. But more money is 
needed to help finance the program. 

As in many other areas of the world, the 
American dollar goes a long way in support of 
the Medico program. For instance, $7 is the cost 
of injections needed to cure a hideously de- 
formed child of yaws; $10 in medical solutions 
can prevent a child from becoming permanent- 
ly blind from trachoma; $25 will supply a mid- 
wife kit to a village woman upon completion of 
her Medico training program; $50 will supply 
a village aid station with bandages and equip- 
ment for a month; $100 is the cost of training 
one native nurse; $150 will purchase a small 
kerosene refrigerator for a field hospital’s stock 
of vaccines, or buy one portable sterilizer; $1,000 
will maintain a mobile field clinic for one 
month; $3,000 will supply a fully equipped 
mobile operating unit, including all surgical 
supplies; $25,000 will equip, supply and maintain 
one medical team in the field, on the average, 
for one year. 

RWDSU members may make their contribu- 
tions to the spread of friendship through med- 
icine by sending contributions to MEDICO, 255 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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I've Gol SPriltg Fever! 


By JANE GOODSELL 





Signs of spring are all about us. Blossoms are blossoming, buds are bud- 
ding and the cry of “Play Ball!” is heard throughout the land. 


The smells of spring are many and varied. The fragrance of dogwood 
and appleblossom mingles with other less romantic odors: peat moss and 
fertilizer, paint and tennis shoes and hamburgers broiling over charcoal. 


The sounds of spring are multitudinous. Robins sing and housewives 
mutter that everybody else in the neighborhood has had their window 
screens up for weeks now. Little girls jump rope to the chant of “Mabel, 
Mabel, set the table, don’t forget the red hot pepper!” 


There is the whirr of roller skates and lawnmowers, and the clicking 
of hedge clippers and the roar of vacuum cleaners. 


There are the sighs of wives whose husbands have gone trout fishing 
instead of painting the lawn furniture. And the groans of husbands who are 
spading flower beds and wishing they were on the golf course. 


There is the plopping sound of small boy’s fists punching new catchers’ 
mitts, and the smack of bats hitting balls. Sometimes there is the shattering 
zound of balls hitting plate glass windows. 


There are the shouts of children calling to each other to come out and 
play, and the shouts of grownups calling children to come in to dinner. 


And there are the sights of spring. Sidewalks are chalked with hop- 
cotch games, and messages to the world that Peter loves Susie. Sunsuited 
tots squat in sandboxes, and their mothers leave unmade beds in the house 
to weed flower beds in the sunshine, 


Spring changes things. Children who have cluttered hallways during 
the winter with rubbers and mittens and scarfs, now clutter hallways with 
tennis rackets and roller skates and baseball bats. 


In the spring, teen-agers’ thoughts lightly turn to where they have 
macs been all winter, but it becomes more noticeable in the spring when 
ey wander around dreamily, hand in hand, 





—Record drawings by Marjorie Glaubach 


People who felt tired and rundown all winter, and still feel tired and 
rundown, now call it spring fever. 


And husbands, who have finally become accustomed to their wives’ 
fall hats, must now readjust to even sillier spring bonnets. 


Winter woolens are packed away in mothballs, and barbecues and pic- 
nie tables are arranged on patios, Usually, it turns out, prematurely. 


A change of seasons puts everything a little out of focus. And if spring 
— make everything exactly perfect, it does make things seem quite a 
better. 
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By EDNA MILES 


The modern kitchen is generally a very tasty and compact 
item but it lacks storage space. 

Manufacturers turn out lots of handy, time-saving electri- 
cal appliances but there’s no place to put them short of holding 
them on your lap. 

This applies to even the barest necessities like scouring powder and 
boxes of detergent. 

The average modern kitchen was designed by some architect to hold 
exactly one spare box of soap and one extra can of scouring powder. If 
you want additional supplies in your home, you are expected to toss out. 
your spring bonnets and put said supplies in your bedroom closet. 

This probably explains why one manufacturer has come up with 
some shelving kits which provide extra storage space. 

Most housewives will greet the notion with shrieks of joy. The shelves 
fasten to. unused door or wall surfaces with just one tool: the screw 
driver. They can be used in kitchen, pantry (if you have one), workshop, 
basement, or bedrooms, 

If you’re really desperate, put some up in the living room. Depart- 
ment stores have them all ready for you to take home. 
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This Crochet Pattern Free! 


COLOR BRIGHT KITCHEN—Dress up your kitchen in colorful 
modern style. Crocheted mesh cafe curtains are matched to cir- 
cular place mats and seat covers. The curtains are crocheted in 
red with yellow rick rack laced through the bottom four rows. 
The place mats and chair covers are done in swirls of red and 
yellow. Completing the set are glass jackets and a crocheted bas- 
ket for fruit. To obtain directions for making this set, simply 
send a stamped, self-addressed envelope to the Needlework De- 
partment of The Record with your request for Leaflet No. 8-487. 
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A Double Duty Inflation Benefit Wild Pitch 
hed The bank cashier recognized the matron as the wife 
An oldster told the doctor: “My right arm feels Two shoppers in the supermarket were discussing 
» it’s pulled out of joint, Hurt it yesterday giving inflation. The first woman remarked, “At least it has of a leading poultryman, but in totaling her sizable 
y daughter in marriage.” one point in its favor.” deposit, did not hear her remark that the money had 
Ml puzzled, the doctor asked, “How could such a strange “Just what can be good about inflation?” asked the _ been raised in a drive by the town’s Woman's Club. 
ry have happened?” other. He finished counting, smiled blandly and observed, 
“well, it wasn’t so strange,” replied the man. “You “Well, these days it is almost impossible for the “Well, I must say the old hens are doing a swell job. 
try carrying a bride on one arm and dragging a he Ries (ee } . ° « P 
” . s . 
jeroom with the other.” Market Report 
Kick Off Another inflation note comes from the farmer who 
Traffic Problems A college football coach was giving some last min- wet we sowsheses to the blacksmith’s for sharpen- 
One of our traveling salesmen brothers tells us it ute instructions to # player named Dies. while smithy worked bragged about « 
his considered opinion that three of the biggest ‘Your teammates want you to leave the field when- sale of hogs he had just made. , 
Hic problems consist of urban, suburban, and bour- ever they kick the ball,” the coach said, “I'll send in a “Them hogs was only 8 months old,” he said, “and 
en drivers. substitute for you on those occasions.” they weren't too fat, but by skillful juggling, I boosted 
. . . Py “Why is that?” asked the puzzled Dies. the price to the buyer 300 percent. Yep, I got three 
Wise G “Because they don’t want to boot with their Dies times more for them than I used to.” 
ise Guy on” the coach replied. ‘ Then the job was done, the farmer handed the 
| Tank Truck Driver: “When I go to bed for forty . ° . smithy a dollar. 
oks, I always see yellow and green lights before my iet W - “Wait a minute, I charge three dollars for that job.” 
es.” Quiet Wedding “What's the idea of trebling your price on me?” 
@ Diner Waitress: “Did you ever see a psychiatrist?” A bride’s idea of a quiet wedding is one where her yelled the irate farmer. , 
Tank Truck Driver: “No, only yellow lights and father keeps quiet about the expense. “T’ve done it so’s I'll be able to eat some of that 
een lights.” —Imogene Fey high-priced pork of yours this winter.” 
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Picks Finalists 
In Union Queen 
Competition 


The man who created Li’l Abner and Daisy Mae, 
widely known as an authority on feminine beauty, 
is shown at the left picking the finalists out of 
several hundred entries in The Record’s Beauty 
Contest. Spreading the batch of pictures out on 
the living room floor of his Park Avenue apart- 
ment in New York, Capp’s first reaction was, 
“Wow, you really have some terrific looking gals 
in your union!” 


He had a hard time doing it, but he finally nar- 
rowed the list down to five entries. Their pic- 
tures will appear in the next issue of The Record 
with a printed ballot. Every reader of The Record 
is eligible to vote for his or her favorite. The 
RWDSU beauty who gets the most votes will then 
be crowned the RWDSU’s Union Queen. She’ll 
reign at the union’s Convention in Chicago in 
June, and she will receive many valuable prizes. 
So look for the next issue of The Record two weeks 
from now, and be sure to vote for your favorite. 


To those who will be finalists we say: May the 
best gal win! To all the others, our sincere thanks 
for entering and making this contest an excit- 
ing and enjoyable one. 





